CHAPTER XXIV. FROM PHARSALTA TO THE DEATH OF
CATO
C^ESAB IN EGYPT
THE nobles betrayed their own cause ab Pharsalia by their want of
conrage and self-devotion. It Is in vain that Lucan rounds a poetical period
with the names of the Lepidi, the Metelli, the Corvini, and the Torquati,
whom he supposes to have fallen in the last agony of the defence; of all
the great chiefs whom we know as leaders in the Pompeian camp, Domifcius
alone perished on that day, and even he was killed in flight.
The fragments of the mighty ruin were scattered far away from the scene
of disaster. Pompey and a few adherents fled, as we have seen, in one
direction to Larissa; a larger number escaped by the road to Jllyricum,
and met again within the walls of Dyrrhachium. The principal reserve
of the Pompeian forces was there commanded by M. Cato, and there also
was the common resort of the wavering and dissatisfied, such as Varro and
Cicero, who wished to secure their own safety in either event. The fleets
of the republic, under Octavius and C. Cassius, still swept the seas trium-
phantly ; the latter had recently burnt thirty-five Csesarian vessels in the
harbour of Messana. But the naval commanders were well aware that their
exploits could have little influence on the event of a contest which was about
to be decided by the whole military force of the Roman world; and form-
ing their own plans, and acting for the most part independently, they began
more and more to waver in their fidelity to the common cause. As soon
as the event of the great battle became known, the squadrons of the allies
made the best of their way home, while some, such as the Rhodians, attached
themselves to the conqueror.
Then the soldiers in garrison at Dyrrhachium became turbulent. They
plundered the magazines artd burnt the transports on which they were
destined to be conveyed to some distant theatre of protracted warfare. The
desertion of the allies, the mutinous spirit of the troops, and the report of
the numerous adhesions which Caesar was daily receiving from the most
conspicuous of the nobles, convinced Cato that the last hope of keeping the
party together, and maintaining the struggle effectually, depended upon the
fate of Pompey himself. In the event of the destruction of the acknowl-
edged chief of the senate, ho only contemplated restoring to the shores
of Italy the troops confided to him, and then betaking himself to retirement
from public affairs in some remote province. While the fatal catastrophe
was yet unknown he withdrew from Dyrrhachium to Corcyra, where the
headquarters of the naval force were established; and there he offered to
surrender his command to Cicero as hi? superior in rank But the corsular
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